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WASHINGTON--Substantial economic differences still exist 
between college-educated black and white men, although college- 
educated black women have similar earnings, according to a recent 
article in the U.S. Labor Department's "Monthly Labor Review." 


These differences in earnings for black and white college- 
educated men have persisted even as the number of blacks who 
completed four years of college increased from nine percent in 
1979 to 13 percent in 1989. 


In his article "Black College Graduates in the Labor Market, 
1979 and 1989," author Joseph Meisenheimer II examines education 
and employment trends for black men and women. 


Meisenheimer concludes that differences in education do not 
completely explain labor market disparities between blacks and 
whites. Among college-educated men, he says, black graduates 
have substantially higher unenployment rates and lower median 
earnings than white graduates. 


"Black labor force participants have historically been more 
than twice as likely as their white counterparts to be 
unemployed," Meisenheimer writes. "Although this differential 
has been attributed in large part to the lower educational 
attainment of blacks, the rates for blacks are also higher than 
those for whites at each level of education." 


In 1989, Meisenheimer says, unemployment for college- 
educated black men ages 25 to 64 was about three times the rate 
for white men (5.6 versus 1.8 percent). Ten years earlier, in 
1979, the unemployment rate for similarly educated black men (3.7 
percent) was two-and-a-half times the rate for white men (1.5 
percent). For college-educated black women, the unemployment 
rate in 1989 was 3.9 percent, up slightly from 3.4 percent in 
1979, while that for white women decreased to 2.3 from 3.1 
percent. 


A similar disparity exists in earnings. College-educated 
black men ages 25 to 64 had median weekly earnings in 1989 of 
$544, Meisenheimer says, compared with $719 for their white 
counterparts. "This means the median earnings of these black men 
ranged from 72 to 79 percent of the median for white men. This 
gap was greater than that 10 years earlier, when college-educated 
black men earned 80 to 90 percent as much as their white 
counterparts." 


The picture for black women is a different one. Writes 
Meisenheimer: "In contrast to the substantial earnings gap 
between black and white men, college-educated women of each race™ 
had nearly equal median weekly earnings in both years studied. 





NOTE TO EDITORS: This news service will be suspended during the 
next two weeks but will resume for the week of January 7, 1991. 
Our best wishes for a happy holiday season. 
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For what reasons do black and white women college graduates 
have similar median earnings while black men earn less than their 
white peers? One answer may lie in the type of work they do, 
according to Meisenheimer. 


Black and white women, Meisenheimer writes, work in very 
similar occupations. Nearly equal proportions are managers, and 
roughly half of both groups work in professional specialty : 
occupations. Among these professionals, over two-thirds of 
blacks and nearly two-thirds of whites work either as teachers or 
in health professions. 


In contrast, black and white college-educated men have 
different occupations which are consistent with the lower median 
earnings of blacks. In 1989, 22 percent of employed black men 
compared with 29 percent of white men were managers. Black men 
were also less likely than white men to work in professional 
specialty occupations. 


"Among professionali men, more than one-quarter of blacks, 
but less than one-sixth of whites, worked in teaching, a 
relatively lower-paying professional occupation," Meisenheimer 
writes. "Nearly half of white professionals worked as engineers, 
mathematicians and computer scientists, lawyers and judges, or 
doctors, while slightly more than one-third of black 


professionals worked in these higher-paying jobs. 


"College-educated black men are considerably more likely 
than their white counterparts to work outside of managerial and 
professional fields. In fact, 31 percent of black men, compared 
with 14 percent of white men, worked in one of the following 
lower paying occupations that typically do not require a college 
degree: administrative support; service; precision production, 
craft, and repair; and operators, fabricators and laborers." 


Although black college-educated men suffer in comparison 
with white, college-educated men in earnings and unemployment, 
they are better off than black men who have only high school 
educations. 


"College-educated blacks not only are more likely to have a 
job than blacks with a high school education, but also, among 
those employed full time, college graduates earn considerably 
more," Meisenheimer notes. In 1989, black male high school 
graduates ages 25 to 64 had median weekly earnings of $353; 
college graduates earned about one-and-a-half times that amount. 
The magnitude of this earnings gap was greater in 1989 than in 
1979 (1.24 to 1.45 times), with men ages 25 to 34 accounting for 
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most of the overall increase. Earnings differences also 
increased among black women. 


This employment gap between black college and high school 
graduates may grow, Meisenheimer writes. “According to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics' projections, the occupations expected to have 
the fastest rates of employment growth between 1988 and 2000 are 
in managerial, professional and technical fields, which generally 
require higher levels of education. In contrast, employment is 
projected to grow more slowly or even decline in may of the 
occupations requiring less education." 


"The notion that a college education can contribute to 
closing the economic gap between blacks and whites appears to 
hold true for women," Meisenheimer concludes. "But the theory 
may be questioned in terms of men because substantial economic 
differences still exist between college-educated black and white 
men, and little progress toward narrowing the gap was made during 
the 1980's. ; 


"Nevertheless, for all blacks, college education does 
provide considerable economic rewards above those generally 
received with only a high school education." 


Meisenheimer's article is published in the November 1990 
"Monthly Labor Review," which is available for $5 a single copy 
by writing the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Makes checks payable to 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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COUNTING WORKERS 


Each month, the Labor Department issues a survey of the number of 
Americans who have lost their jobs. Here's how it's done. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Monday, Dec. 3, 8:30 a.m.: Steve Haugen 
pulled out of his office underground parking garage, eased his 
blue compact into traffic and began driving through the steady 
rain. 


Twenty minutes later Haugen, one of 12 Bureau of Labor 
Statistics economists who rotate assignments on the monthly 
Current Population Survey, passed through the gate of a cyclone 
and barbed-wire fence enclosing acres of parking lot and squat, 
rectangular, tan-brick buildings in Suitland, Md. After signing 
in twice with security, Haugen entered one of the look-a-like 
buildings, this one with the steel-gray lettering beside its 
doors reading "Bureau of the Census." 


In ten minutes, Haugen walked out carrying a nondescript 16- 
square-inch cardboard box and drove back the way he came. 


Exactly one week after he left his office, at 8:30 a.n., 
Monday, Dec. 10, the contents of that box, contained in a half 
dozen microfiche disks held together with rubber bands and in a 
short stack of white typing-size paper, would be the brief center 
of attention for hundreds of economists, journalists, business 
and government decision-makers in the U.S. and throughout the 
industrialized world. 


For fifty years, the monthly "Employment Situation" has 
recorded the pulse of the workforce. It has been one of the "key 
economic indicators," as Bureau of Labor Statistics Commissioner 
Janet Norwood and other economists refer to it, providing an 
accurate monthly reading of the nation's economic health. 


"It is one of, if not the most important survey in the 
world," proclaimed Norwood during a recent ceremony at the U.S. 
Labor Department in honor of employment survey's 50th 
anniversary. "It has," she said, “always been on time, always 
professionally prepared. It has been a standard for others to 
emulate." 


November's survey, showing unsettling signs of rising 
unemployment and job loss, was the 600th issued since the first 
results were delivered to the White House in April, 1940. 





The Beginning 


The front page of The New York Times was filled with war 
news that spring, freshly frightening accounts of Germany's 
deadly drive toward Paris. Its "Help Wanted" ads were divided 
into "Male" and "Female," movie ads featured "Rebecca" and "Gone 
with the Wind," and department stores like Macy's ran ads for 
$8.50 shoes, 94-cent sport shirts and $2.50 Adirondack chairs. 


Despite a hoopla of publicity on the preparatory census led 
by Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, the first national employment survey 
ever conducted was apparently not awaited with much speculation 
nor announced with fanfare in one of the nation's leading 
newspapers when the story ran in late June. 


The results of that first-time survey were delivered to the 
White House by former Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) employee 
Seymour Wolfbein, then in his early 20's, and like the survey, 
just getting his start in life. Wolfbein would go on to be 
deputy assistant secretary under Labor Secretaries James Mitchell 
and Arthur Goldberg and is now dean of the business school at 
Temple University in Philadelphia. 


"The first release of all those figures which I wrote 
occurred in April 1940, and I was given the opportunity to take 
it to Harry Hopkins," Wolfbein recalls. His impression of 
Roosevelt's advisor was one of a polite but very busy man. 


He also delivered the results to Labor Secretary Frances 
Perkins, who wore her trademark three-cornered hat. Perkins took 
the time to talk a few minutes with Wolfbein. 


Wolfbein was allowed the honor of taking the employment 
survey results to the White House possibly because he had been in 
on the beginning of the first, tentative efforts to measure 
employment in a country still pulling itself out of the Great 
Depression. 


It was during the decade of the 30's that unemployment 
became an issue, when only estimates were available to determine 
just how many Americans had lost their jobs. 


"They lacked an agreed definition of unemployment and 
therefore they couldn't count it," says Bill Parks, an economist 
with BLS's Current Population Survey division. "It's comparable 
to today's homeless and why there are widely varying estimates of 
how many there are." 
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Just how to establish who was unemployed was one of the two 
revolutionary features of the Current Population Survey, 
conducted by the Works Progress Administration in 1940 and at 
that time called the "Monthly Report on Unemployment." The other 
was the concept of sampling. 


Wolfbein was one of those who tested both new theories when, 
as a new employee of the Works Progress Administration, he was 
sent to Herrin, Ill., in 1938 and to New Bedford, Mass., in 1939. 
They were two of five cities selected by the WPA to test and 
refine the new survey theories because they were considered 
representative of the economically depressed nation. 


Wolfbein spent between two and three months in each city, 
training, supervising and checking the work of the 30 to 40 
people he hired to interview the cities' workers. 


"We learned a lot about supervising enumerators," he says. 
"There's a term known as curbstoning -- they sit down and fill 
out these beautiful schedules, usually ina bar. Actually we 
found very little of that because after all, we brought jobs. 
These people were being paid. My God, it was employment. 


"One of the things we found out that's lasted to this day is 
that people thought we were nuts to ask if they were looking for 
work. Every mill was shut down, it cost five cents just to go 
into town. They'd ceased looking for work, believing none was 
available. So we found out we had to have a category of 
discouraged workers, and we wouldn't have known it if we hadn't 
gone out and asked questions." 


Conducting those early surveys taught the economists other 
lessons as well. "We learned that if you asked ‘Are you able and 
willing to work?' you'd get a man dying of cancer who wanted to 
show he was able to work," says Wolfbein. "So what WPA did was 
come up with a completely different scorecard. All we ask to 
this day is, 'What were you doing last week?' If you were 
actively seeking work, you were unemployed. If you were at work, 
you were employed." 


The test surveys also demonstrated that the concept of 
sample surveys was viable. 


"Until then, the vast majority of people thought that the 
only way to gather reliable information about the population was 
to gather data from everyone in it, to conduct a complete 


-more~- 
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census," says Parks. "It was a new idea to think that a 
scientifically-selected sample of households could somehow 
represent households everywhere." 


To this day, the monthly survey operates on a sample basis 
of 60,000 homes. The monthly sample also provides data in 
between the decennial national census, an up-to-the minute 
measure of the economy that today's financial world would find 
difficult to forego. 


Following his brief sojourns to New Bedford and Herrin, 
Wolfbein came back to Washington, D.C., to begin analyzing and 
writing the first national survey on unemployment. 


"There were just two of us," Wolfbein says. "At that time 
we didn't have computers, we had little caiculating machines. If 
I remember correctly, they were all hand driven. It took us a 
couple of weeks." 


Changes through the years 


What took a couple of weeks 50 years ago can now handled in 
a matter of minutes by computers. And there have been other 
changes as well. 


Initiated under the WPA in 1940, the employment survey 
switched to the Census Bureau in 1942. The BLS assumed 
responsibility for the survey in 1959, although the Census Bureau 
still conducts the monthly household interviews. Through the 
decades, its name has evolved from "Monthly Report on 
Unemployment" to its present "Current Population Survey," adopted 
in 1946. 


The survey begins each month on the Sunday following the 
week containing the 12th when 1,500 Census Bureau interviewers 
begin calling and visiting close to 60,000 homes. The 
interviewers have one week to complete their assignment, and they 
send the results of their interviews into 12 regional offices on 
a daily basis. 


The regional offices then check the questionnaires and send 
them on to Jeffersonville, Ind., the Census Bureau's central 
clerical processing unit, says Kathy Creighton, head of the 
Census Bureau's demographic surveys division. From there the 
information is transmitted over telephone lines to the center in 
Suitland, Md. On the first Monday of the following month, the 
data is ready for the BLS. 


Early in the day on that Monday, two BLS employees drive to 
Suitland as Steve Haugen did in December. One takes magnetic 
-more- 
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tapes to the National Institutes of Health computer in Bethesda, 
Md., where the data is seasonally adjusted. The other BLS 
economist comes back to the office, as Haugen did, carrying 
microfiches and tables printed on white paper. 


And then begins an intense week of analyzing, writing, 
reviewing, tabulating, meeting, reviewing and meeting again. 


"It's always an exciting week. It's always different," says 
Jack Bregger, assistant commissioner for current employment 
analysis. "Nothing is prepared by formula, and we take the data 
and write a story around it." 


The job of analyzing the survey's data, which comes in two 
parts, the household survey and the establishment survey (payroll 
data from 340,000 establishments collected by BLS in cooperation 
with individual state labor departments), is rotated each month 
among 14 economists. (Only the household portion of the survey 
is in its 50th year. The establishment survey has a much longer 
history, beginning in 1915 with four manufacturing industries). 


The two economists selected to analyze the data must 
complete the initial analysis and write the news release by 
Tuesday afternoon or Wednesday morning, a high-pressure task that 
often keeps them working long into the night. 


At the same time, one of two BLS supervisors begins writing 
the first draft of the statement Commissioner Norwood will make 
to the Joint Economic Committee at 9:30 on the following Monday 
morning, exactly one hour after the media receives the news 
release. While they're writing, another staff of nine begins 
turning the raw data into the series of tables that are part of 
each month's release. 


At 8:30 Thursday morning, a group of 10 which includes the 
two writers, supervisors, assistant and associate commissioners 
for employment statistics meet. 


They pore over the news release, usually for about an hour. 
The time spent on the release varies, according to Bregger, 
"depending on whether we run into problems, such as the 
interpretation of an event or whether we covered the data 
outcomes adequately." 


The news release and the statement are reviewed again at a 
second meeting at 11:15, this one attended by Commissioner 
Norwood. 


"There are times when we have some lively discussions about 
her statement," says Bregger. "We're talking about something 


-more- 
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that goes beyond the content of a news release, taking a position 
on where we believe the economy stands now. She'll (Norwood) be 
asked if we're in a recession, and it will be her job to give an 
interpretation, not an answer." 


At 7:30 Friday morning, 1,000 copies of the release are 
delivered to the Office of Information and Public Affairs. At 8 
a.m., the embargoed release is distributed to reporters, and 
promptly at 8:30, the information is announced to the public. 


And so begins the final, hectic day of the week. 


"We may get as many as 500 calls, some from the media and a 
lot from bond traders," says Brigger, who has talked every month 
for 15 years with NBC correspondent Irving R. Levine. All the 
economists, who were briefed in preparation for the release, take 
the calls. 


Meanwhile, Norwood meets with the Secretary of Labor around 
8 a.m. to deliver advance news of the month's data and then is 
driven to the Rayburn Office building for a 9:30 hearing before 
the Congressional Joint Economic Committee. True to prediction, 
no sooner did Norwood finish reading her statement than Indiana 
Congressman Lee Hamilton asked, “OK, are we in a recession?" 


Norwood smiled and answered that she thought he'd ask that. 
She told him that the labor market data showed a dismal picture, 
as did several other economic indicators. 


News of November's employment survey, bad news, hit the 
wires and the papers with a splash, not always the case when 
there is no noticeable change from the preceding month. 


Yet even when the employment survey is a continuation of the 
previous month and publicity is subdued, its significance cannot 
be overstated. 


"It means a hell of a lot, of course, depending on where one 
stands in the business cycle," says Bregger. "There are times 
when no one pays much attention, but when you get into times like 
the present, people hang on virtually every word we might write." 


Even outside its relevance to the business cycle, the 
employment survey provides invaluable information on how much 
Americans are earning, whether men or women, blacks, whites or 
Hispanics have smaller paychecks or none at all. It also 
provides sideline information through questionnaire supplements 
on immigration, voter registration, education, income and 
childcare. 
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"The first recession we had after WWII was around 1949, and 
I remember coming to a budget bureau meeting," says Wolfbein. 
"The question was, 'What do we do?' We had a shelf of 
construction projects ready to be financed in case 
unemploymentoccurred. So I suggested before we take them off the 
shelf we look at who was really unemployed, and that was the 
first time the question was ever raised. It turns out women were 
the ones unemployed, and they weren't the typical construction ~ 
worker. 


"We learned a very important lesson then. Our intelligence 


about how people are doing and how the economy is doing really 
comes from that survey." 


sidebar: 


What were you doing last week? 


That's the lead question 1,500 Census Bureau interviewers 
ask at nearly 60,000 households each month during the week of the 


19th. 


The follow-up questions, "For whom did you work? What kind 
of business or industry is this?" or "Have you been looking for 
work during the past four weeks? At the time you started looking 
for work, was it because you lost or quit a job or was there some 
other reason?" can be asked, answered and neatly filled out on 
the questionnaire in i2 minutes -- once the interviewer knows 
what he or she is doing, according to Mike McMahon, assistant 
chief of the Census Bureau branch which oversees the household 
survey. 


Of course it's not always so quick and easy. 


"A lot of people like to talk," says McMahon. "Or sometimes 
they don't give you a straight answer, and you have to try to 
keep probing for the information you need yet keep it neutral. 
One of the hardest things is to teach them (the interviewers) to 
keep the survey going, to get back to the question." 


With that difficulty in mind, interviewers receive three 
full days of classroom training in one of 12 regional offices 
with additional on-the-job training during the first two months 
they conduct interviews. 
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Each month they're sent an assignment of 50 addresses. 
Addresses are on for four months, dropped for eight months, and 
then come back in for another four months before being dropped 
from the survey. Only the initial and fifth-month interviews 
must be done in person, so McMahon estimates 65 percent of the 
work is done by phone. (If the residents of the address move 
during this time, another in-person interview must be conducted). 


It's getting harder all the time to find people at home 
during the day, McMahon says, and since interviewers only work 
one week a month, recruitment in urban areas has become 
difficult. The Census Bureau has helped solve that problem by 
opening a computer-assisted interview center in Hagerstown, Md., 
where interviewers working in shifts make follow-up calls to 
households in urban areas from New York to Los Angeles. 


It's apparently a method whose time has come. 


"New York," sighs McMahon. "It's been the same forever. 
How do you do an interview over the intercom?" 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut passed laws prohibiting 
children from working more than 10 hours a day in 1842, according 
to "Important Events in American Labor History," a U.S. Labor 
Department publication. 


# # # 


The first state law fixing 10 hours as a legal workday was 
passed in 1847 by New Hampshire, according to "Important Events 
in American Labor History," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


e.g @ 


In 1848, Pennsylvania passed a child labor law setting the 
minimum age for workers in commercial occupations at 12 years, 
according to “Important Events in American Labor History," a U.S. 
Labor Department publication. In 1849, the minimum was raised to 
13 years. 





